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Handel's “ Acis and Galatea.” 


The following account of this work, and of a concert of 
the Harmonic Union, (Feb, 13), at which it was per- 
formed, is from a London paper: 

Of all the secular works of Handel the most 
beautiful is Acis and Galatea. The story was 
twice used by him as a vehicle for music—at 
Naples, where, in 1710, by desire of a certain 
Spanish Princess, he composed a pastoral under 
the title of Aci, Galatea e Polifeme (or, according 
to the copy existing in the Queen’s Library, 
Galatea, Acigi e Polifemo), and in London, 
where, nine years later, he wrote the masque of 
Acis and Galatea, to words attributed to Gay and 
others, for his friend and patron, the Duke of 


. more delicately. 





Chandos, at whose place of Cannons it was first 
erformed in 1724. There is no resemblance 
etween the Italian version and the English ; and, 

while the former is forgotten, the latter is almost 

as familiar to musicians, and in its particular wa 

as highly esteemed, as the Messiah itself. Acis 
and Galatea is the most exquisite of musical pas- 
torals. The subject was eminently favorable ; 
and, though the off-hand manner in which the 
shepherdess, Galatea, allows herself to be consol- 
ed for the death of her devoted Acis—whom the 
giant, Polyphemus, in a fit of jealousy, kills with 

a rock—somewhat weakens our sympathy for the 

fate of the ill-starred lovers, the music of Handel 

would cause even greater discrepancies to be 
overlocked. The love songs of Acis, ‘“* Where 
shall I seek my charming Fair?” and “ Love in 
her Eyes sits playing,” are unsurpassed by Mo- 
zart himself, and unequalled by any one else. 

The uncontrollable passion of a ia pe is de- 

scribed with a not less masterly hand, and “ O 

ruddier than the Cherry ” has yet to find a rival 

as a “monster” love song. Galatea is painted 

Her love, like that of the hero- 

ines of the Spanish and Italian pastorals, is half 

real and half coquetry ; and this mixed feeling is 
most charmingly developed in the air, “ As when 
the Dove laments her Love.” The choruses 

“ Oh! the Pleasures of the Plains,” and “ Happy, 

happy, happy we,” are redolent of pastoral life ; 

while “ Wretched Lovers” (where the eon ee 
bewail the approaching fate of Acis and Galatea), 
in which occurs the celebrated passage, descrip- 
tive of the giant Polyphemus, who is about to 
wreak his vengeance on one of them— 

“ See what ample strides he takes, 

The mountain nods, the forest shakes”— 

is among the most strikingly dramatic and power- 

ful of all the choruses of Handel. 

Acis and Galatea has been frequently per- 
formed in London and in other parts of England. 
At Drury-lane Theatre, under the management 
of Mr. Macready, it was produced, with great 
success, as a dramatic piece, the effect of which 
was materially aided by the beautiful scenery of 
Mr. Stanfield, On that occasion, additional or- 
chestral accompaniments (and, in some cases, 
additional music) were provided by the late Mr. 
T. Cooke. Handel wrote the music for a very 
small orchestra—how small may be guessed from 
the facts that the overture is scored for first and 
second violins, two oboes and basses—and that, 
except in the chorus, “ Wretched Lovers,” 
there is no viola part in the orchestra, and no alto 

art in the voices. Although it was known that 
ozart had written additional accompaniments to 

Acis and Galatea, as well as to Alexander’s 

Feast and the Messiah, no advantage had ever 
reviously been taken of them in this country. 
Jad Mr. Macready been aware of it, he would 

doubtless have spared Mr. T. Cooke his pains. 

Mozart’s additional accompaniments were used 

on Monday night for the first time, at the sugges- 

tion of Mr. Benedict, who managed to obtain one 
of the very few copies in existence ; and it was 





.a8 mere vocalisation was concerned, Signor Bel- ( 


this which gave a more than ordinary interest to 
the performance. What Mozart has done may 
be stated in a very few words. He has added a 
viola part, and, by judicious employment of the 
wood and brass instruments, has supplied what 
Handel (as he did with his oratorios) used to 
supply himself, on the organ or harpsichord. That 
no effect produced by an organ or harpsichord, 
in however skilful hands, could equal what Mo- 
zart has obtained by filling up the score, may well 
be imagined; and it is reasonable to hope that 
Handel’s Acis and Galatea, like his Messiah and 
Alexander’s Feast, will be henceforth inseparable 
from Mozart’s additional accompaniments. As in 
the Messiah, it must be admitted that in some 
instances Mozart—doubtless carried away by a 
love for the task in which he was engaged—has 
gone beyond bounds, and (especially in his use of 
clarinets and bassoons) made Handel appear 
more like Mozart than like himself—an over- 
sight which nothing but the exceeding beauty of 
what has been added could have excused. 

The performance on Monday night was on the 
whole highly creditable to the Harmonic Union, 
and to Mr. Benedict, its able and accomplished 
conductor. ‘The choruses, as far as “ Wretched 
Lovers,” were extremely well executed: and it 
was only in the somewhat difficult one, in F 
minor, “ Mourn, all ye Muses,” that the intonation 
of the singers began to be uncertain, and their 
precision equivocal. The two last— Cease, 
Galatea,” and “ Galatea, dry thy Tears”—were 
open to the same objections. As far as the tempi 
were concerned, we thought the: first two last 
pays of the first part—* Oh! the Pleasures of 
the Plains,” and “ Happy, happy, hai we” — 
wero too slow. The cena sO) ~ aera th filled 
with great efficiency. Miss Stabbach and Miss 
Thirlwall shared the part of Galatea between 
them, and both young ladies accomplished their 
duties in a praiseworthy manner. Miss Stabbach 
was especially successful in the lovely air, “ As 
when the Dove.” It was, nevertheless, a mistake 
to divide the music of the principal soprano char- 
acter, which should always be allotted to one 
singer. The part of Damon, though written for 
a tenor, was, in Handel’s time, sung as treble, by 
a boy. It was entrusted on Monday night to Mr. 
Suchet Champion, who had evidently made him- 
self well acquainted with the music. The two 
principal male parts, Acis and Polyphemus, were 
supported by Signor Belletti and Mr. Sims 
Reeves. Signor Belletti’s success was unequivo- 
cal. He sang the recitatives exceedingly well, 
and the second song of the giant—“ les to 
Beauty to be sueing,” one of the most magnificent 
of Handel’s airs—allowing for his foreign accent, 
to perfection. But it was not to these that he 
owed his triumph. The famous song of Polyphe- 
mus, “QO ruddier than the Cherry,” was the 
signal for one of those uproarious demonstrations 
which are a sure sign that the feelings of a whole 
crowd have been aroused. We never heard a 
more unanimous encore. And yet—while, as far 
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letti was beyond reproach, and while, at the same 
time, he infused a remarkable degree of spirit 
into the air—in regard to musical declamation 
and the absolute intentions of Handel, this was 
the least meritorious of Signor Belletti’s efforts. 
Constrained, no doubt, by the difficulty of the 
language, he sang the whole staccato, which in a 
great degree robbed the music of its character 
and the words of their signification. This clever. 
and deservedly popular singer must not be induc- 
ed, by the applause of the multitude, to relax in 
his endeavors at acquiring a thorough command 
of the new style of music in which he has already 
made such marked progress. Much as he has 
done, he has a great deal more to achieve. The 
most unexceptionable, and the most thoroughly 
“ Handelian” singing of the evening was that of 
Mr. Sims Reeves, = J gave the varied and beau- 
tiful music of Acis as, probably, it has never been 
given till now, in England or elsewhere. The 
two languishing apostrophes of the love-sick shep- 
herd, “ Where shall I seek ?” and “ Love in her 
Eyes,” were delivered with a truthful and pas- 
sionate expression, which realized all that could 
have been imagined by the composer. These, 
however, not belonging to the “ ad captandum” 
style, were less warmly appreciated than the more 
stirring and boisterous “ Love sounds the Alarm,” 
where Acis, in despair, sets his rival, Polyphemus, 
at defiance. This well known air, declaimed by 
Mr. Sims Reeves with a power and energy that 
could hardly be surpassed, brought down an 
encore of the same tumultuous character as that 
accorded to Signor Belletti, in “ O ruddier than 
the Cherry.” The performance of Acis and 
Galatea was altogether most gratifying; and Mr. 
Benedict, the conductor, was not less entitled to 
praise for his exertions than any who were con- 
cerned in its success. With Mozart’s additional 
accompaniments, it will now inevitably become a 
stock piece. 

After Handel’s “ Masque,” Mr. W. Rea, organ- 
ist to the Harmonic Union, played Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett’s beautiful Caprice in E major, for piano- 
forte and orchestra, with t and well-merited 
applause. Mr. Rea is a pianist of more than or- 
dinary talent, and his performance of this very 
elaborate and difficult composition was equaliy 
remarkable for good taste and fluent execution. 
The second part begun with a new MS. symphon 
in G minor, by Mr. C. E. Stephens, which, thoug 
not distinguished by a profusion of original ideas, is 
the work of a thoughtful and well-intending mu- 
sician, who aims at emulating the best models. 
The symphony was given with unfailing spirit 
and precision by the orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Benedict. The best movement is the 
Jinale, a kind of tarantella. In the minuet there 
are two trios—just one toomany. The concert 
terminated, at an unusually late hour, with the 
overture and music to the Ruins of Athens, by 
Beethoven, in which Miss Stabbach and Signor 
Belletti sang the principal vocal parts. The Hall 
was very full, and, in consequence of its t 
success, Acis and Galatea is to be repeated forth- 
with, in conjunction with Mendelssohn’s Walpur- 
gis Night. . 
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Letter from W. H. Fry. 
New York Tripune Orrice, March 6, 1854. 

Dear Sir: Towards the conclusion of my 
second communication to R. 8. Willis Esq., repub- 
lished in your journal of the 25th ultimo, there 
are a few words of a merely allusive character 
as to the career of certain composers, which do 
not form properly of themselves sufficient matter 
for comment. But as you give in two editorials, 
one of which is copied into the Musical World, 
your sanction to a correspondent’s strictures on 
these trifles, and make it the occasion to reflect 
on my general accuracy, I feel impelled, against 
my will, to notice the matter, and show that I 
was right. 

Without going in detail into the lives of those 
) composers which have been so often given, the 














following positions and facts may be set forth :— 
When a composer is duly appreciated in his own 
country he does not expatriate himself or reside 
permanently abroad: by this I mean, when he 
receives “pudding as well as praise.” Handel 
chanced to be patronized by the King of Hanover, 
owing to the accident of his Majesty’s musical 
tastes: notwithstanding this, whenever he could 
get off on leave, he went to England, making 
protracted visits. The king going there as sov- 
ereign, enabled him to expatriate himself to ad- 
vantage, as he considered ‘‘ the king’s name a tower 
of strength.” Whether many millions of Ger- 
mans could afford to lose such a composer, is a 
question I need not treat, nor will I mention the 
furious cabal against him in England, or the emp- 
ty benches at his oratorios. 


Haydn was a good easy sort of man, satisfied 


to be a domestic of Prince Esterhazy. ‘‘ He was,” 
says his biographer, M. Fétis, ‘treated as a ser- 
vant, and behaved himself with due humility.” 
Whether as a servant he ate with the scullions we 
are not informed, though the fact that the excel- 
lent archbishop who hired Mozart for his amuse- 
ment, insisted on that artistico-culinary arrange- 
ment from the author of Don Giovanni, would 
lead us to an affirmative opinion. We know what 
a filthy commodity genius is in the Fatherland, 
alongside of thirty-two quarterings duly recorded 
in the cathedral chapter and blessed by the Holy 
Trinity. Before going to London, says his biog- 
rapher,—“ Haydn, after thirty years of labor,” or 
“fifty-four thousand hours of work” (for he was 
‘singularly methodical in appropriating five hours 
every day to composition, beginning at six o’clock 
in the morning”) he had laid by the sum of “ five 
thousand francs,” $1000. He was then fifty-nine, 
and a beggar—as this would produce, at German 
rates of interest, 6245 cents a week. The man 
who hired him having died, we find him obliged to 
seek a livelihood in a foreign land, where he was 
appreciated and rewarded. His biographer says, 
speaking of his return to Vienna at the age of 62, 
when doubtless the well filled purse which he had 
obtained in England had its mellowing influences : 
‘The éclat of Haydn’s success in England, much 
more perhaps than the beauty of the twelve great 
symphonies, augmented vastly his renown in 
Germany, Many times he himself declared that 
it was only since then that his person and his 
works excited interest in Vienna, and the envy of 
the musicians of that capital seemed to cease.” Of 
course these musicians belonged to “the appre- 
ciative few” who require foreign endorsement for 
* native talent.” 

Mozart, in the plenitude of his genius, expa- 
triated himself to Paris; but Gluck there had 
the field; and it isa rule with a certain class of 
minds that young men cannot do things as well as 
old ones, and that genius in a composer does not 
lie in the mute eloquence of the manuscript score, 
but in being bruited through opera companies or 
orchestral societies. Mozart, accordingly, finding 
“ brutes,” as he expresses himself of the company 
he found himself in, turned his hand to any thing 
that offered, and, like men of genius, being versatile, 
tuned pianos. Of this fact there can be ne doubt. 
I had it from a venerable ex-professor of the 
Conservatoire, who knows all about it. If it does 
not appear in print, it is simply another proof that 
the worst straits of men of genius are not known, 
until they are sometimes discovered by the body 
of an Otway, dead from starvation ; or that of the 
best song-writer in Europe, Schubert,—as some 
say, though I do not vouch for the fact, that he 
died of starvation. Mozart, however, returned to 
Germany, and his arrest for a debt of some five 
dollars shows the great appreciation in which he 
was held. “The appreciative few”—a cabal 





against his genius—induced the Austrian govern- 
ment to take away from his widow and children 
the beggarly (beggarly even for Germany) pen- 
sion it first accorded to them, on the death of that 
great man,—but this is of ‘‘ no consequence.” 

In regard to Beethoven I was likewise beyond 
correction. That composer worked hard for thirty 
years ; and at his death, after the cup of his glory 
had overflowed, his name resounding through 
Christendom, he left in all a beggarly sum of 
“two or three thousand dollars,” having lived, as 
any one acquainted with his career knows, a pen- 
urious life, fitted to his poverty and his servile 
position as composer in Vienna. ‘‘ Two or three 
thousand dollars”—which a first tenor in France 
or England sometimes spends in two or ‘three 
months. The Philharmonic Society of London, 
upon the first trial, threw aside at rehearsal one 
of his best symphonies as the work of a man who 
had “lost his wits ;” and this composition lay des- 
pised as waste paper on their shelves for years. 
As it was the C minor, which not even the 
deluge of critical speculation—owing to its trans- 
parancy—has been able to obscure, we may infer 
that the judgments of Philharmonic Societies are ca- 
pable of occasional revision. Had they played this 
symphony,—which is so plain any promising boy 
should understand it—instead of rejecting it, per- 
haps Beethoven, likewise, could have expatriated 
himself to England. Saul, however, became one 
of the prophets, aud before Beethoven died, the 
London Philharmonic began to understand that 
a true composer is necessarily individualized, 
although the “appreciative few” of their body at 
first denied the fact. Beethoven—his status 
having been judicially decided in the Vienna 
courts of justice to be that of plebeian—Anglicé, 
snob and flunkey rolled into one—and living in 
one of those apartments that you vouch for over- 
looking sights in the same way an immigrant 
hole overlooks the Battery and the finest Bay in 
the world,—sent to the London Philharmonic 
Society a symphony, beseeching them to give him 
a little return of some few hundred dollars. 
Pitying “the sorrows of a poor old man” they 
did so. When this fact came out at his death, the 
Viennese were ashamed of it, and the trumpery 
sum he left behind him was paraded as an evi- 
dence of his not being in want. Beethoven knew 
better: he saw age approaching, and wished for a 
little independence when he could no longer have 
inspirations to gain him daily bread ; and that was 
the means he sought to secure something. If 
after he had toiled thirty years and was at the 
head of his craft, he had sought retirement, the 
interest of his capital in three per cent consols 
would have been about $1.50 a week. I give 
these particulars merely to show you how ac- 
curate I am in what I say of all even the most 
trivial matters. We think even in America that a 
man who has worked for thirty years ably and 
successfully, is entitled to some such little com- 
forts as a house of his own, a carriage and so 
forth. But, perhaps, the particular splendor of 
Beethoven’s apartments and the manner in which 
his genius was substantially cherished by his 
countrymen may be better described in the words 
of Madame Sontag, who paid him a visit when 
his fame was at its acme. I give the words of 
that lady as she gave them to me, in a general 
conversation I had with her: “ Beethoven lived 
miserably. In a sort of cupboard was a sort of 
pie, which was the style of his dinner. He rang 
a bell: I observed that the bell-rope was a clothes 
line, which quite matched the other details of the 
room. * * * Such is the fate of genius.” Now 
pardon me for saying it, as you never visited Bee- 
thoven and Madame Sontag did, I must take her 
testimony. If New England were to treat her 
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most eminent son as did Vienna Beethoven, we 
should say the depths of rhetoric could not sound 
her baseness. 
My statements about the “Italians” were equal- 
ly correct. So far as the “appreciative few” 
controlling the press in France, but especially in 
England, could crush every composer — without 
exception—they did it. I refer you to the “ Musi- 
cal Dictionary” of Mr. Hogarth, the noted critic 
also of the London Morning Chronicle, for the 
spirit of the press in the concrete, of the slashing 
order. If any Italian composer, Meyerbeer in- 
cluded, who has come before the public for fifteen 
years or more, has not been extinguished, it was 
not for the want of the efforts of the London 
Times, Chronicle, Post, Herald, Examiner, Atlas, 
Atheneum, &e. &c. &c., to kill him at the outset. 
- I was, being an editor, a subscriber to and reader 
of all these journals, and I speak by the card. I 
wonder there is any music at all when I reflect 
that a composer’s works are in MSS. as dead as 
Psammetticus unless performed; and that is not done 
unless he is able to propitiate variously from one 
to five hundred persons; conductors, managers, 
singers, players, &c., generally giving an opinion, 
though not one of them can read his score any 
more than if it were the sarcophagus of the above 
named monarch. I do not hesitate to say that 
High Art in musical composition, above all in this 
country, stands alone for the difficulties which 
beset it. And when I reflect that composition in 
this country is pursued in a desert of trade and 
politics, without any ’Change or Capitol Hill for 
profit or display, or the first critical line written 
on the works Americans have produced, I might 
be surprised at some recent things which have 
occurred, if I were not callous to that emo- 
tion. 

It would transcend the object of this letter were 
I to answer your fresh remarks. I may state 
generally that as no critic in this country knows 
‘any particulars of what has really been done in 
American Musical Art, or has bestowed a mo- 
ment’s attention on the positive or relative diffi- 
culties of bringing it before the public, through 
Opera-houses or societies, and keeping it before 
the public for a sufficient time necessary to make 
himself understood, it is useless for me to combat 
what to me are mere words. But I cannot refrain 
from stating (apropos of what you have said) as 
follows :—that I have, as a composer, never asked 
any approval from any one, not even critics; that 
the public never demand any new pieces,—they 
wait always until such pieces are presented; that 
likewise they do not demand Spohr’s, Spontini’s, 
Meyerbeer’s, Winter’s, Weber’s, or any works of 
Europeans more than mine ; and it is no argument 
against some of these composers that their operas 
are not yet played at all inthis country, or against 
others that they have been tried two or three times 
and then set aside: that comparisons drawn be- 
tween me and another have no meaning until per- 
formances are as freely and frequently given to 
one as the other: that I have not sought the 
public press in this discussion, and only corrected 
errors, and given the explanations due to Ameri- 
can Art; that it is not likely I shall trouble the 
press again, having for the last eight years 
thrown up composition, not writing any operas, 
and only three symphonies; but nevertheless I 
thought the time had come to say something for 
American Art, seeing how much attention is given 
to foreign Art, while our own is ignored : that the 
applause of Philadelphia is quite as good as that 
of Vienna—each for its ‘native Art,” and of 
the two I prefer that of Philadelphia: that my 
innovations, if not “ alarming ” in comparison with 
Wagner’s, can only be judged when they are 
studied, and not before, and then they will be 





found to have worked a revolution in the lyrical 
and musico-dramatic capabilities of the English 
Grand Operatic Stage, having achieved what for 
one hundred years English critics pronounced im- 
possible. I would add, too, that European com- 
posers in their capacity as ‘‘ plebeians ”"—with the 
spirit of “humility” which society required of 
them, may lie quiet under any nonesense and false- 
hood that may be written about them. It may 
have suited them socially, and also their want of 
literary education may have prevented their hold- 
ing a pen in competition with their assailants. 
This however is norule for me. But I would add, 
that I would have remained quiet as I have done 
for fifteen years under attacks of foreigners whom 
I will not characterize, led on by a nameless 
journal; but that not wishing to see assertions in 
American Art journals that I had done this, that, 
and the other, when nothing of the kind took 
place, and the whole tendency of such writing 
was to keep usa Hessian colony, I for once, for 
the sake of American Art, broke through my rule 
of silence. I now relapse into it again. 

Mr. Bristow, one of the directors of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, (see letter in the last number of 
the Musical Times,) simply confirms what I stated on that 
point, and ought to show every American what are the 
chances of High Art in this country, and that no one 
can pursue it—even as an amateur. The composer, 1 
would remark, with the strongest emphasis, stands alone 
among the followers of Literature or Art for the difficul- 
ties which attend him—first in reaching the public ear at 
all, and next in keeping possession of it for the time ab- 
solutely necessary for it to learn his works “ by heart,” 
and determine their value. In these days of cheap print- 
ing, every literary man can find a publisher, because a 
publisher can read literary MSS. But neither managers, 
nor singers, nor any of ‘‘the appreciative few,” can read 
a Full Score. So, too, any man can buy colors, brushes, 
and canvas, or modelling clay and produce a painting or 
statue, and when the work so finished is exhibited it 
speaks for itself. Not so with the Opera or Symphony. 
When posed, until repeatedly played, it has for man- 
kind about as much absolute existence as a statue or 
painting would have, if the moment it came from the 
artist’s hand and unseen by other eyes than his, it were 
buried in the ground and left there to rot. As there are 
not twelve persons in the twenty-four millions in the 
United States who can read a full score, publication is 
out of the question. 

In your journal was published on the 11th of February 
the following in an article on Beethoven: “ He re-wrote 
two or three times his opera of Fidelio; for which, as 
we well know, he composed four overtures, A recital 
of what he had to endure to bring forth this opera, from 
the il] will and opposition of all the performers, from the 
first tenor to the contra basso, would be of sad interest.” 
These oppositions are multiplied a thousand fold in this 
country, where alien influence controls opera-houses and 
concert rooms; the sole exceptions to which I have 
already indicated. An army of fools and imbeciles was 
found to oppose Beethoven’s grand work; and the same 
fools and imbeciles will ever be found—fortified to the 
last degree when they find colonial deference on the part 
of American writers, as in this country. In an heredi- 
tary opera-house, in a country with musical traditions, in 
a capital boasting its Art, not one singer or player could 
be found who was not besotted, when it came to decide 
on Fidelio. This I think should be a lesson. 

1 venture on one more quotation, from your ‘journal of 
the 4th of February: “ Frequent performances constitute 
an essential condition for correcting errors of opinion 
concerning works conceived like those of Beethoven 
without the pale of the musical habits of those who lis- 
ten to them.” As I have not had those “ essential con- 
ditions ” awarded to me, your parallels touching my 
works and Beethoven’s are of no weight, and should not 
have been made according to a common understanding 
of what is due to logic and all Art, to say nothing of the 
claims of living national Art. 

I remain yours, faithfully, 


Wm. Henry Fry, 





ToJ.S. Dwicur, Esq. 





Mite Criauss.—This young and talented pianist is at 
present at Berlin. She lately gave concerts at Elberfeld 
and Bonn, both of which were very successful; and, on 
her way from one place to the other, she again performed 
at Diisseldorf and Cologne. At Leipsic she appeared at 
two of the Gewandhaus Subscription Concerts, and at a 
soirée musicale. The first concert occurring on the even- 
ing before Mendelssohn’s birthday (Feb. 8d), she played 
a concerto by that lamented composer. At the second, 
she gave one of Beethoven’s. Mdlle. Clauss intends to 
remain a fortnight or three weeks at Berlin, at the expir- 
ation of which time her further progress is still undecided. 
If the Emperor of Russia says “ Peace!” he will be 
recompensed by hearing “little Wilhelmina” play some 
of the Lieder ohne Worte of Mendelssohn; if he says 
“War!” she will not go to Petersburgh, and the Czar 
will be robbed of that pleasure. He had better make 
haste and decide.—London Musical World. 





For Dwight’s Journal] of Music. 
° From my Diary. No. XLII. 


New York, March 11.—Perhaps I should not have 
gone to Eisfeld’s Soirée last night. Nerves all in a jangle, 
a sonata or two in a quiet family circle, or even a few 
old favorite church melodies, would have soothed and 
calmed; but why trust myself at a concert? Because 
Haydn’s and Beethoven’s names were too powerful an at- 
traction. Besides, I thought in that out of the way corner 
no one would disturb me; that there I might sit and give 
myself up to the influence of the music. But, no—the 
thing was on this wise : 

Eisfeld is giving his series this winter in Dodworth’s 
handsome room, in the building, the windows of which 
looked down into Grace Church yard—until they built 
the high wall to prevent the dancing master’s pupils from 
gazing at the heaven-pointing spire. ‘This hall is well up 
town and the concerts are becoming fashionable, and the 
hall is well filled and Eisfeld is successful, and so, besides 
the musical people, there is a smart sprinkling of those , 
who neither know nor care anything about music, and who 
for want of any enjoyment in the performances amuse 
themselves in destroying the pleasure of others, 

Before the concert began I was driven from my corner 
by my old acquaintance, Wyzaker, and his party. In my 
new seat | was just fair earshot from that big, redfaced 
man, who always will get near me, and always will talk 
out loud with that passable looking woman, Through 
his kind offices I lost the entire first movement of Father 
Haydn’s Quartet (No. 73) in F. What it is all about I 
know no more than the man in the moon. I took a new 
seat, quite out of the way—there were but few left, and 
those not very desirable—but, no use! The Andante 
was murdered and “ kilt intirely” and drowned, by the 
entrance of that party, which always comes late, stands 
at the door, during the pause between the performances, 
and then marches down the hall just as the listening part 
of the audience becomes fairly interested. During the _ 
Menuetto, the third movement, young Whiskerando and 
his lady love marched in and popped down exactly before 
me and entered into quite an amusing discussion of 
matters and things in general. In the Finale 1 ventured 
to hint by a gentle hiss in their ears, that their conversa- 
tion was less amusing to their neighbors than to them- 
selves; which had the effect to draw an unpleasant amount 
of attention upon myself and stop their noise for about 
sixteen bars. They were luckily beckoned to by Miss 
Sophronia Chatterbox and carried their agreeable society 
after the quartet ‘to that lady, and unluckily to that 
other too, who long since won my notice by the way she 
listens to and appreciates music. 1 don’t know who she 
is, but I pitied her during the rest of the concert, from 
the bottom of my heart, 

“ But, how did you like Haydn’s Quartet 1” 

My dear Madam, I did not hear it. 

Another piece on the programme was a Piano-forte 
Trio by Alexander Fesca, 

“ You liked that, I hope ? Fesca is a pretty writer.” 

Well, Madam, the fact is, I was behind the piano—one 
of Chickering’s Grands, which was played with about 
20 donkey power, so that all I heard was a rolling thun- 
der for some twenty-five minutes, with an occasional cry 
from a poor drowning violin and ’cello—what those in- 
struments had to say, you see, I could not make out, 

Madame Wallace Bouchelle sang an Aria from Mo- 
zart’s “ Figaro,” which put me in mind of old times, and 
which I enjoyed much; also a song composed by Eisfeld, 
which had a good deal of delightful German Schubert- 


like dreaminess, and which went to the right spot. It ( 
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was called for again, By the way, why wont some one 
give us What’s his name’s “ Day and Night,” one of the 
most delicious little bits of sentinrent! 

Finally came the work of the evening. How delightful 
it was to have by this time a little company in our corner 
of listeners to Beethoven’s Quartet in B flat, op. 74! 
This work was written about the time of the 7th and 8th 
Symphonies, say in 1808 or 9, following of course the 
three celebrated Rasoumowsky Quartets. It was one 
of those works which astonished the musical people of 
that day, and met with severe criticism, One can say 
nothing about such a work upon a single hearing. The 
strangest interruptions, and breaks, the most unique 
mingling of the earnest and jocose, seem to characterize 
all the movements; and yet any one conversant with 
Beethoven’s music feels that a few hearings would flood 
the whole with light, and that the composer would take 
his auditor captive and carry him a willing prisoner into 
his own fanciful realm, 

I fear it is too great a happiness to hope for in this 
world—that of being able to attend a series of these 
soir¢ées with the assurance of a truly sympathetic and 
appreciative audience—a series each subscriber to which 
has nought else in view than giving himself or herself 
up to the spirit of the hour, and sitting in willing subjec- 
tion to the magic spells of the composer. Must every 
flock have its black sheep? Must there always be 
sheep and goats? If so, why not have them on separate 
sides of the room 7? 

Oh, thou gentle spirit of Johannes Kreisler—kapell- 
meister Kreisler! art thou now in a musical sphere, 
where the annoyances and tribulations to which thou 
wast subjected here, are forever at an end? Canst thou 
now play the thirty variations of Sebastian Bach and 
give the free rein to thy fantasy when the theme of the 
last starts out before you and spreads away into the infi- 
nite, and find an audience to follow you with sympathy 
and love? Kreisler, 1 know not what power thou pos- 
sessest now—if any, rap. (Nota sound!) But hadst thou 
power to send the deep and subtle spirit of music into 
the souls of Wyzaker, and Whiskerando, and the big man 
of the red face, and those others, whose very presence 
strikes a chill to the musical heart, and sends a shock 
through the nerves, thou wouldst have remembered thine 
own “ Musikalische Leiden” and sent us aid. If thou 
hast no such power, thou wilt at least sympathize with 
us and pray the gods—to make them deaf! 


—————$<—<—_—— 


Music Abroad. 


Paris, (Feb. 16).—The long and anxiously expected 
Etoile du Nord, the new comic opera of Meyerbeer and 
Scribe, is positively to come out to-night. No further 
delay, on any plea whatever, will be sanctioned by M. 
Perrin, who has been losing money for the last three 
months, and cannot afford to lose any more. A brilliant 
success is anticipated. Some go so far as to say that L’ 
Etoile du Nord is superior to anything that Meyerbeer 
has previously composed. I believe that he has made 
use of two or three pieces from the Qamp de Silésie, an 
opera of which he seems determined to let Paris know 
nothing. Among other things, the march, and the air of 
Vielka, with accompaniments for two fiutes (which 
Jenny Lind used to sing so often), are spoken of as form- 
ing part of the music of L’ Etoile du Nord. Malle. Car- 
oline Duprez has the principal réle, Every place in the 
theatre has been secured long since ; and it is expected 
that such an audience will assemble within the walls of 
the Opéra Comique as was never witnessed there before. 
The Emperor and the Empress have signified their inten- 
tion of being present.—In the Rue Lepelletier nothing is 
talked of but Spontini's tragic opera, La Vestale, which 
is being revived with the utmost pomp and circumstance 
for Sophie Cruvelli, who continues to draw great receipts 
to the treasury of the Grand Opera, much to the satis- 
faction of M. Nestor Roqueplan, whose good star, thanks 
to the young and gifted Teuton, is once more in the 
ascendant. M. Roger refused the part of Licinius, but, 
urged on all sides to accept it, he agreed to refer the 
matter to arbitration. A decision, without appeal, was 
to be pronounced by Messrs. Ponchard, Duprez, and 
Ambroise Thomas, when a letter from Madame Spontini, 
widow of the composer, induced M. Roger to change his 
resolution, without awaiting the decision of the referees. 
So that the matter is definitely arranged, much to the 
chagrin (so says scandal), of M. Gueymard, who is very 
jealous of M. Roger, and of whom M. Roger is very 
Jealous. 

At the Ttalian — there has been nothing new, but 
the début of Mdlle. Petrowich in Lucrezia Borgia, There 
appears to have been a cabal against the new German 
prima donna, from whom such great things had been 





“The début of Mdlle. Petrowich had excited a degree 
of public curiosity at once very lively and very daager- 
ous. Never had an artiste been more talked about pre- 
vious to making her first appearance in the natural and 
ordinary course of things. She was known to be the 
granddaughter of a celebrated Hospodar. This afforded 

at scope for the imagination. The question of the 

anubian Principalities, before, during, and after their 
occupation by the Russians, was newly discussed, and so 
many reports were circulated, and so many stories re- 
lated, that the most simple and everyday occurrences 
assumed the importance of political events. It almost 
appeared, te ip as though the Eastern — had 
assumed a novel and unforeseen aspect. In the midst 
of a host of romantic details, however, connected with 
the past, present, and future of Mdlle. Petrowich, there 
was one positive and indisputable faet, viz., that this was 
not Mdile. Petrowich’s first appearance on the stage. 
She had already sung in Italy and at Vienna, and played 
Lucrezia Borgia ten nights consecutively at Dresden 
with Moriani, who is assuredly an admirable Gennaro. 
She came to Paris, furnished with the best recommen- 
dations. Romani and Bonola, two competent judges, 
guarantied her success, and predicted that a brilliant 
career was in store for her. Lastly, those who have 
heard her at the piano, when she is not overcome by 
anxiety, declare that she possesses a magnificent voice, 
and the greatest capabilities for the stage. The Parisian 
public, especially when its curiosity has been too much 
excited beforehand, must inevitably produce on certain 
temperaments a profound and terrible impression—an 
impression which bewilders some, while others it strikes 
dumb, and petrifies. For my part, 1 confess, in all hu- 
mility, that, if suddenly pushed on before the foot lights, 
I should be incapable of saying so much as “ good even- 
ing, ladies and gentlemen.” Alarmed and paralysed by 
the imposing and icy-cold audiences, of whom she had 
been told almost as many incredible stories as the public 
on its side had been told of her, Mdlle. Petrowich was 
not sufficiently calm and collected in some parts of the 
opera to enable me to derive any opinion of her talent 
from this her first appearance.” — Correspondence 
Mus. World. 


There are concerts in plenty. Mr. John Thomas, the 
harpist (brother of the talented Thomas called “ Ap,” 
here in Boston,) has been giving concerts with great suc- 
cess in the Salle Herz, assisted by M. Lefort and Sig. 
Ferranti——Great things were expected of the debut of 
a boy-pianist, Theodore Ritter ; but prodigies and wonder- 
children are growing common.—Vieuxtemps and 
Schulhoff, the pianist, are soon to be in Paris.——Blu- 
menthal, the pianist, was to give a concert, en route for 
London.——Ferdinand Hiller had arrived in Paris for 
the winter——Herz has finished a new Concerto (his 
fifth) which was to be played at his own concert——Mlle. 
Clauss, it is said, goes not to St. Petersburg, but remains 
some time in Berlin, and will then return to England, 
via Paris, for the London reason. 





Vienna, (Feb. 9th).—The third Concert spirituel 
took place in the room of the Musikverein. A new over- 
ture by Ferdinand Hiller, entitled Phaedra, was perform- 
ed; Herr Dachs played Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto 
in E flat; and the overture to Richard Wagner’s Tann- 
hdéuser, with a chorus from the same opera, was intro- 
duced for the first time in Vienna. A Kiinstlerball 
(artists’ ball) is to take place on the 15th, under the 
direction of Strauss, at the Sofienbadssaale. There has 
been nothing new at the Opera. The Huguenots and the 
Zigeunerinn (Balfe’s Bohemian Girl), have attracted the 
best audiences of the week. There have been a great 
many concerts, the most interesting of which was that 
of Léopold de Meyer on the 5th. Having entirely re- 
covered from his long illness, this extraordinary player 
has regained all his mechanical dexterity, and has even 
added to the elegance which was always a characteristic 
of his style. e played several new compositions, 
among others a new gallop, and a fantasia quite as showy 
and difficult as the Patineurs of Liszt. 

On the 81st of January, a concert was given in the 
Schubert-Salon, by Heinrich Schmitt, solo-violoncellist 
at the Imperial Theatre of Moscow. Fraulein Liebhart 
and Herr Staudigl varied the concert with some of Schu- 
bert’s lieder.—On the 2nd inst., a Madame Burovich- 
Bossi gave a concert in the Rooms of the Musikverein. 
According tothe Neue Wiener-Musik-Zeitung, the whole 
affair was a miserable failure.—On the 2nd, J. A. Pacher, 
a pianist and composer, gave a musical soirée in the 
Schubert-Salon, an introbeced several of his pupils to 
the public. The concert opened with a symphony of 
Beethoven. Friiulein Betty Bury sang some songs of 
Mendelssohn, Fuchs, and Schubert.—On the 2nd, a con- 
cert was also given in the Theater an der Wien, for the 
benefit of the “ Krippen.” The principal instrumental 
and vocal selections were: Suppé’s Dalmatian Overture, 
Mozart's overture to the Gdrtnerinn aus Liebe (La Finta 
Giardiniera ), the romance from the Favorita, sung by 
Herr Steger, the romance from Huryanthe, and the rondo- 
finale from Cenerentola, sung by Fraulein La Grua, 
Proch's song An die Sterne, and G. Hilzl’s Auf der Reise 
(encored), sung by the composer himself, and Weber’s 
Concert-stiick for the piano, played by Fraulein Standach. 





as the High Priestess, Herr Draxier as the High Priest, 
and Herr Steger as Lucinius—London Musical World. 

CARLSRUHE, (9th February).—The directors of the 
theatre have lately devoted an evening to the works of 
Mendelssohn, on which occasion the one act opera, Die 
Heimkehr (Son and Stranger ), the overture to Fingal's 
Cave, the finale from the unfinished cpera of Lorely, and 
solos by Madame Howitz, were performed. The enter- 
tainment excited the utmost possible interest —Jbid. 

Beruin.—A Matinée Musicale was given on the 20th 
ult., in the Concert Room of the Opera, in aid of certain 
charitable institutions. The person who attracted most 
general notice was Madame von Boek (late Schréder- 
Devrient), who, although she has virtually retired from 
the profession of which, for many years, she was so dis- 
tinguished an ornament, came forward to give her assis- 
tance on this especial occasion. She sang some of 
Schubert's songs, much to the satisfaction of the audience, 
who warmly applauded her. Mesdames Tuczek, Koster, 
and Johanna Wagner were the other vocalists.—J/bid. 

Lerpsic -( From the same Correspondent ).-T wo French 
musicians—Louis Lacombe and Théodore Gouvy—have 
been here, giving symphonies and other works of their 
own composition. The 15th, 16th, and 17th Subscription 
Concerts have taken place at the Gewandhaus. Malle. 
Clauss, the pianist, played at the two last, and made 
uite a sensation. They call her “ a second Clara 
Wieck.” We hear news at Leipsic of an opera having 
been per completed by Franz Liszt, which will be pro- 
duced at Weimar. 
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New Votume. On the Eighth of April our Journal will 
enter upon its third year, and with new assurances of public 
favor and success. Of course new subscriptions will be now in 
order. The majority of our subscribers will please bear in mind 
that their present subscription expires with two more num- 
bers. We trust they will all notify us, before the month is out, 
of their intention to renew, and that subscribers at a distance 
will see the reasonableness of our terms as advertised, viz: two 
dollars per annum in advance. 

[>> All who do not expressly notify us of their wish to stop 
the Journal at the expiration of their term, will still continue 
to receive it, and be counted as subscribers for another year. 

[>> No SUBSCRIPTION RECEIVED FOR A SHORTER PERIOD THAN 
SIX MONTHS; AND NONE FOR LESS THAN A YEAR, UNLESS PAID 
IN ADVANCE. r 

[G> We have enclosed bills to a large number of subscribers 
who have not yet paid for the year now closing, and beg that 
they will promptly remit by mail or otherwise. 


ApoLocy For Looks. We have to ask the indulgence of our 
Patrons for the dingy looking paper on which this and the last 
two numbers of our Journal have been printed. Our stock 
became exhausted, and we were disappointed in the paper- 
manufacturer’s promise of a new supply. The paper-market 
has been ransacked in vain for paper of our size and quality, 
and we must e’en put up with such as we can find. We trust 
the cloud will pass off in a week or two, and that our little 
sheet will again greet you with its shining morning face, as 
heretofore. 














MENDELSSOHN.—We have had to suspend the 
conclusion of that interesting Biography for a few 
weeks, until we shall find it resumed in the paper 
from which we have copied it thus far, namely 
the London Musical World. From what source 
that derives it we are not informed. 

A very enterprising paper, by the way, is that 
same London Musical World. Week after week 
it comes to us fraught with from six to ten col- 
umns taken bodily from this Journal; and in 
the majority of cases without one word of credit. 
This is returning stolen goods with a vengeance ! 
For American musical news, it carefully ignores 
a source so independent, and draws from the New 
York Herald, and the wholesale puffing organs, 
that have pleasant things to say about its favorites 
starring in our verdant cities. But for articles of 
general interest it scruples not to borrow our 
selections, editorials and translations. In its New 
Year’s number it made great parade of some 
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translation, with the alteration of here and there 
a word, is almost identical with that that appeared 
in this Journal in September last. The “ Max- 
ims” of Robert Schumann are among the pieces 
thus appropriated. 

For nearly two years has this gone on, and we 
have not felt in the mood to make allusion to it. 
After many copyings without credit, the World 
did finally, for the first time, credit us with a long 
article about Alboni, one of its special pets. 
What was our surprise to find said article inge- 
niously compounded of several notices which we 
had written at different times, eked out with pas- 
sages we never wrote at all, and whatever quali- 
fying sentences we used entirely twisted round 
into wholesale eulogium. 

Surely, better things were to be looked for from 
the leading musical organ of the great English 
musical metropolis ! 





Concerts. 

GERMANIA MusicaL Sociery.—Two of the 
Saturday night concerts remain unchronicled :— 
one of the classical, and one of the light descrip- 
tion. 

The first, of the 4th inst., yielded almost unal- 
loyed satisfaction. (Almost being a safe and pru- 
dent qualification in almost every case.) Every 
thing in the programme was excellent; there was 
not too much of it; and the various compositions 
(five in all)succeeded each other in such felicitous 
order, were so adapted to succeed each other, and 
to meet together in the same harmoniously varied 
programme, that there could he no sense of in- 
congruity or of fatigue. The musical appetite 
had no chance to get blunted or demoralized by 
such promiscuouszoverfeeding as one is bidden to 
in nine concerts out of ten that hold out “ great 
attractions.” 

The concert opened with one of the best of 
overtures, or opening pieces; with that unsur- 
passed old favorite of all true amateurs, Mozart’s 
overture to the “ Magic Flute,” or rather to a whole 
world of enchantment. For such seems to be the 
invitation proclaimed in the bold, prolonged 
chords (in E flat,) with which it commences. We 
are bidden as by the potent spell of a great en- 
chanter to enter an ideal world; at the wave of 
his wand the scales of common-place fall from our 
eyes, and bathed in the quickening dew of Art, 
we are as if face to face with an untried, marvel- 
lous, divine creation. What radiant, subtle forms 
of grace and beauty fill the air, and flit and 
sparkle, in and out, in mazes of an ever-shifting 
dance, as soon as the little fugue theme of the 
Allegro enters and begins to pass about from in- 
strument to instrument, each helping to weave 
the shining thread into an exquisite and complex 
whole! But we have given an elaborate and 
graphic analysis of this overture already, in Vol. 
II. Nos. 4, 5, and 6 of this Journal, translated 
from Mozart’s genial biographer, Oulibicheff. 
Suffice it to say, here, that this time it fitly pre- 
luded an evening made up purely of inspired 
marvels and masterpieces of Art. The promise 
was fulfilled in all that followed. 

The fifth piano-forte Concerto of Beethoven 
(Op. 73), also started with the bold chord of E 
flat major, as if to prolong the same enchantment 
and prove its virtue to be ever fresh. But how 
soon it opened up new wonders, deep after deep, 
of quite another individuality; and after those 


) childlike Arabian Nights dreams of the young 





Mozart, you felt yourself in the strong and nervous 
grasp of Beethoven, magnetically thrilled with 
his great restless aspirations and prophetic moods, 
and reeling with his fine Bacchus frenzy. We 
were so interested and pre-occupied with the 
beauty of the work itself, hearing it for the first 
time, that probably it would have taken great im- 
perfection in the execution to disturb us. As it 
was, it seemed finely rendered ; certainly on the 
part of the orchestra ; and Mr. Hetier marched 
through the difficulties of the piano part with 
ease and steadiness, rendering the letter faithfully, 
if not the spirit, of a music for which he never 
seems to have sympathetic fire or delicacy, or 
sense of light and shade enough, with all his 
prestidigitation—an apt term, that French one, 
for one who learned at the magician’s trade the 
sleight of hand that now avails him as pianist! 
No Concerto, we are sure, was ever listened to 
with such delight in Boston as this fifth by Bee- 
thoven. For the beauty of its Adagio especially 
we have no words; and in the first movement 
(Allegro), and in the Rondo Finale, also, one 
felt new hopes continually excited and not disap- 
pointed, new surprises, new convictions of the 
great and good power working in and through all 
even the darkest seeming passages of life. Cer- 
tain strains seemed like anticipations of that glori- 
ous pitch of enthusiasm at which the Choral Sym- 
phony sustains itself until it bursts from its ma- 
terial bondage and becomes vocal. But we must 
hear it again ; long as it is in each of its three 
movements, like all the regular concertos before 
Weber and Mendelssohn, it kept the audience in 
rapt attention to the end. 

The Scherzo by Schumann, (from the “ Over- 
ture, Scherzo and Finale,” op. 62) did not this 
time, as in several miscellaneous concerts before, 
flash past the audience unheeded. It came in 
fitly and took them in the listening and apprecia- 
tive mood ; and we do not think there were many 
doubts about the singular beauty of this very 
original morceau. Charming is the contrast be- 
tween the light, quick, panting s¢accato of its main 
movement in six-eight, and the dallying repose of 
the episodical passage (Trio) in two-four, for 
oboes, flutes, &c. Some time we hope, under 
equaily favorable conditions, to hear the whole 
work of which this Scherzo is a part. 

Miss CAROLINE LEHMANN sang one piece 
only; but that was the noble Scena from the 
“ Freyschiitz,” Wie nahte mir der Schlummer. 
She sang the musing recitatiye and prayer with 
much expression and true feeling, and in the 
rapturous Er ist’s/! &c., was fairly carried away, 
her audience with her, by her impassioned aban- 
don. Perhaps, as a matter of strict taste, we 
should say, the display of feeling was a little too 
great, too little en rapport with so quiet, intel- 
lectual a concert, and too suggestive of that pain- 
fully stereotyped excess of feeling with which 
Italian opera singers are so wont to storm one’s 
sensibilities into a habit of resistance that becomes 
callousness. But in this case it was genuine feel- 
ing; there could be no doubt of that; and that 
saved it. In style and finish this performance 
was a great gain and triumph on the part of this 
true artist ; yet one felt that such energetic elo- 
quence was hardly seconded by a sufficiency of 
voice; sometimes in rapid passages one only un- 
derstood but did not fairly hear the sound of a 


_few notes. The applause was tremendous; the 


lady curtsied profound thanks; and again recalled, 





she curtsied even more profoundly ; but no more 
singing was vouchsafed to us that night. There 
was a dignity about that which happily contrasted 
with the usual over-readiness in yielding to encores. 
Verily the encore business has got to be a nuisance, 
distorting the proportions of all programmes, 
spoiling the appetite for things to follow, and con- 
verting pleasures into wearisome excesses. We 
thank Miss Lehmann and the management of 
that concert for a more rational example; and 
none the less so, that we really longed to hear a 
Lied or two from her. 

The second part consisted simply and purely of 
Mendelssohn’s last and best symphony, the No. 3, 
in A minor, commonly called the “ Scottish recol- 
lections.” Never have we heard it given from 
beginning to end so satisfactorily. It is one of 
the most perfect specimens of the genus sym- 
phony; as perfect in the symmetry of its form 
and in the exquisite finish of its every detail, as 
it is poetic and original in its conception. In its 
every movement it is full of deep, pure sentiment, 
of fine imaginations, and of an all-subordinating, 
blending and correcting reason and unity of pur- 
pose. It is a thoroughly genial work. We com- 
mend it to our friend Fry, as evidence that the 
four movements of a good symphony are not so 
many separate and independent compositions, 
Great as the contrast is between the Allegro, and 
the Scherzo and the Adagio, and the Finale, here 
they are all intimately related,—and eloquently 
own one common bond, of musical as well as of 
poetic unity. There is no room here to enter in- 
to such analysis of this symphony as it should: 
have, if it have any. That we leave to fitter time 
and leisure. It was repeated at the next Wed- 
nesday rehearsal with increased appreciation ; and 
the Scherzo and Adagio movements again at the 
rehearsal on Saturday. 

The fourteenth concert, (Saturday last) was 
“light,” but not altogether trivial and worthless 
in the selection of the programme. What with the 
attraction of new singers, and of pieces of many 
kinds for many tastes, the audience was unusually 
large. Auber’s overture to Le Bal masqué isa 
sparkling, pretty thing, suggesting Anna Thillon, 
and was neatly played. The Hoffnungsstrahlen 
waltz, by Wittmann, too, was fresh and buoyant, 
as its title indicated. Then came the delicious 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony, 
—a touch of the classical light—which was ap- 
plauded more than any item of the programme 
and repeated. Miss LEHMANN greatly distin- 
guished herself in Casta Diva, a piece which has 
been allowed to slumber undisturbed through all 
this winter, so that it had actually recovered 
something of its freshness. We never heard the 
lady acquit herself so bravely in a thing of this 
kind; yet we must think it not in her own pro- 
per vein of song. It is an unfortunate fatality of 
prima donna life, that it nourishes the ambition 
to please so much at the expense of one’s inward, 
best artistic aspirations. In an unpretending, 
genuine, really inspired German or Swedish song, 
we have hardly heard since Jenny Lind the equal 
of Caroline Lehmann. } 

The Trio from Lucrezia Borgia (orchestral 
arrangement) followed, and then came the Ger- 
man “ MinNERCHOR,” some twenty voices strong, 
marshalled and led by our friend “ KREISsMANN.” 
They sang first Weber’s “ Prayer before Battle,” 
an earnest, sombre piece of harmony, involving 
some rather subtle modulations, which were not 
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executed with the certainty and nicety which we 
have sometimes heard from this choir. In the 
second part they gave the Reiter’s Morgenlied, by 
Gade, of a livelier character. But neither ren- 
dering was very happy, or realized the last year’s 
promise. The voices were not balanced, the first 
tenors shouting much too loudly, while the basses 
murmured feebly, and there was no palpable and 
solid middle to the harmony. Yet there was a 
good German flavor to it; and it was by no 
means an uninteresting performance, or such as 
should discourage from new trials. 

Meyerbeer’s overture to Struensce,—grotesque, 
fantastical and noisy, yet full of power and effec- 
tive instrumentation, and Mendelssohn’s Andante 
Capriccioso, played on the piano by Mr. Hetier, 
were the two notable features of the second part. 
We did not hear Miss LEHMANN sing Eckert’s 
“ Swiss Song,” nor the overture to Lestocqgue, by 
Auber and one or two other light things. 


In the last Public Rehearsals the Germanians 
have repeated the third symphony of Mendels- 
sohn, and revived the lovely No. 4 of Beethoven. 


MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. The ez- 
tra concert, on Tuesday evening, drew a select 
and pretty numerous audience of music-lovers, 
amateurs and professors, to the beautiful Chicker- 
ing saloon. The programme hardly realized the 
expectations caught from a hasty glance at it be- 
forehand ; yet we could only say this, measuring 
by the high mark which the Club has set. The 
Septuor, arranged as Quintet, op. 20, by Bee- 
thoven, is a work of mbst developed symmetry 
and beauty, and was in the main very finely and 
smoothly played. It is by no means one of the 
most strikingly original, and Beethoven-ish of 
that master’s works ; compared with the Trio in 
B flat, or in D, with almost any of his Quartets 
or Quintets, or with half of his thirty and odd 
piano Sonatas, it is elegantly tame (comparatively, 
of course). Then again, this public has grown so 
familiar with its movements, that if it covet any 
hearing of it, it is to hear it in the original form, 
with seven instruments. 

Cherubini’s “ Ave Maria,” a piece whose pure 
and lofty style of melody does not easily wear 
out, was sung quite effectively by Mrs Went- 
worth, with clarinet obligato by Ryan, and 
quartet accompaniment. It was encored, and 
both times gave great satisfaction, only marred 
in one place each time by a common-place Italian 
opera cadenza, that seemed not akin to Cheru- 
bini’s spirit. Mrs. Wentworth’s highest tones are 
singularly pure and sweet and silvery ; but in the 
middle register it seems another voice, less genial 
in quality. 

Mr. Cart Hause had fall field again for his 
distinct, unfaltering, even execution in a Piano 
Quintet by Ferdinand Ries, Beethoven’s pupil, 
but not partaker of the master’s divine fire, if 
we may judge by this his opus 74, which is of 
the brilliant, effective, execution-tasking order, 
while strictly in the classic forms, like much of 
Hummel’s music, only feebler far than that. We 
were sorry to lose the opportunity for a com- 
parison, presented by the last piece in the pro- 
gramme, which was the Andante and Finale 
from Hummel’s Concerto in E major. That, as 
well as WuLF Fries’s singing of the Adelaide 
on his violoncello, we had to forego. But we 
heard the dignified and deep Adagio, and the 


) quaint, imaginative Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s 
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fourth Quartet, in E minor, which was to us the 
most individual and satisfying thing of all. The 
song of Kiicken: “Fly, my skiff,” was prettily 
enough sung by Mrs. WENTWoRTH, for so com- 
monplace a specimen of German song. (N. B. 
Mr. F. F. Mueiver accompanied.) 


Hanpvet AnD Haypn Society. Rossini’s 
oper-oratorio of “Moses in Egypt” still draws 
crowded houses every Sunday evening, and is 
announced again for the eighth time for to- 
morrow. We cannot blame the society for harp- 
ing upon any string that vibrates to the chink of 
dollars. But it would be good to hear some solid 
choruses of Handel once more ! 


These could be heard, however, in a quiet 
way, in the Tremont Lesser Temple, and for a 
small price, at the Monday evening “ Rehearsals” 
of the Musica Epucation Society. Cho- 
ruses and songs from the “ Messiah,” “ Jepthah,” 
“ St. Paul,” &e., &c., have been rehearsed before 
such as love them by a large and good choir, and 
such singers as Miss Doane and Mr. ArTuur- 
sON, under the conductorship of Mr. KrEIss- 
MANN. 


M’LLE. GABRIELLE DE LA Morre has given 
three of her “ Private Musical Soirées ” at Chick- 
ering’s Rooms, to the satisfaction apparently of a 
respectable audience. She has great energy of 
execution and shows an enterprising acquaintance 
with a wide variety of styles, her programmes 
embracing from time to time Trios of Mendels- 
sohn, Sonatas of Beethoven, Songs without Words, 
and brilliant, difficult fantasias of Thalberg, Liszt, 
De Meyer, Prudent, and others. Her fourth and 
last Soirée will be next Monday evening. 


Mr. ApromMAS, with his long list of attractions, 
filled the Chickering room to overflowing at his 
last “ Harp Soirée.” His own unrivalled harp- 
ings charmed the most. But there was a good 
rich violin solo, by Mr. CARL GaRTNER, on themes 
from Freyschiitz, including the tenor song : Durch 
die Walder, the Hunter’s Chorus, &c., &c.,—really 
refreshing, compared with most such show pieces. 
And there was singing by Miss BRAINERD, of 
New York, who has pure and telling high notes, 
and who gave Robert, toi que j’aime (accompanied 
by the harp) with considerable effect. Sig. 
CAMOENZ, too, displayed his bluff voice to better 
advantage than usual in some songs suited to him. 
Mr. Rosert HELLER, the pianist, played a duet 
with Mr. Gartner, anda piece by Thalberg. 


ey 


A Gewandhaus Concert. 

[We translate the following letter of a correspondent of 
the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, as being probably of 
interest to the readers of the Journal of Music.] 

Letrstc, Feb, 5, 1854. 

Until he has attended a Gewandhaus Concert, 
a stranger here hardly dares show himself in 
society, and will scarcely be able to learn any- 
thing of the state of business, of the influence of 
the German-Austrian tariff upon the Bohemian 
railroad, or the opinion of Saxony upon the 
Oriental question. I therefore hastened on oc- 
casion of the first concert after my arrival to the 
entrance of the musical purgatory ; placed myself 
early, as I had been advised, at the little window 
of the office in the Gewandhaus ; found already, 
considering the increased price of the tickets, a 
very fine, well perfumed, well behaved, and silent 
public waiting upon the steps; continued to steer 





my way finally into the current to the office, and - 


found that every place had been taken. The 
attempt to get in, however, had to be made again 
yesterday; for Jenny Lind—Goldschmidt by 
marriage—had premised to appear. Again was 
waiting, as has been the case through the whole 
season, in spite of the small number of strangers 
in town, a very fine public on the steps. In the 
pressure a hundred “excuse mes” were to be 
heard, for involuntary crowding; as one gentle- 
man expressed his sorrow for the injury done to 
the ladies’ dresses, an amiable young lady of 
fifty replied, the gentlemen must be a little more 
careful and we put up with it. However we 
reached the hall door happily without broken 
limbs, and proceeded to seek our places. It 
was a full hour before the concert and yet, 
save a few reserved seats, the entire hall was 
filled, and many of the ladies were forced to form 
in a line in an anti-room, and satisfy themselves 
with stools which kind hands had procured for 
them. The Gewandhaus without is an old, storm- 
beaten, unimposing building. In the lower story 
are wool and paper stores, in the next the city 
library and the students’ fencing hall, and in the 
third finally the large and imposing concert hall. 
This is oval in form, and has a light gallery, 
fronted by a low iron railing running round, and 
will contain a thousand to twelve hundred audi- 
tors. The paintings which adorn it belong to the 
first part of the present century and are of no 
great account; but it is lighted in a very agree- 


able manner, namely, by four chandeliers with 


forty-eight gas burners, rendered milder by glass 
globes, and twelve wall burners for the orchestra. 
The newest fashion noticeable among the numer- 
ous well dressed ladies, seemed to be light colored 
silk dresses, with an orange colored or scarlet 
shawl over the shoulders. This dress suited their 
lively, pleasing faces extremely well—though I 
disclaim any insinuation that they knew this be- 
forehand. In the conversation, Berlin jokes 
upon sitting and standing, waiting and tiring, 
seemed mainly to fill up the time, until at last 
David appeared as director at his stand. 

A signal invited to silence, one more rustling 
of silk dresses, and a symphony by N. W. Gade 
(No. 4, Bp major) began. The performance was 
characterized by a precision, which rendered 
right clear what a genial architecture of tones 
means; and afterwards the orchestra exhibited 
its full richness in Meyerbeer’s overture to 
Struensee. After the symphony I heard among 
those standing near me 

“ Sie naht, sie naht, des Nordens stolze Flotte,” 


and Mrs. Jenny appeared. The blonde Swed- 
ish Nightingale, who, after having fascinated the 
people and collected the dollars upon the banks 
of the Neva, the Spree, the Thames, the Dela- 
ware and Lake Erie, has established a quiet 
home beneath the Bruhl Terrace, had come over 
to combine charity and the spread of artistic en- 
joyment. She sang for the benefit of the Pen- 
sion fund of the Leipsic Orchestra. She was 
received with great applause, and sang the Aria 
from Haydn’s Creation, “On mighty pens,” with 
a power and delicacy, and joyous solemnity, 
which filled the bosoms of her auditors as with 
morhing light, and seemed a new act of creation 
of light and life. Afterwards Madame Gold- 
schmidt vied with two flutes in the joyous Trio 
in Meyerbeer’s “Camp of Silesia.” She sur- 
pe the flutes often in tone, and continually in 
eeling and emotion, but in where the 
wordless tones gave way to words, the delight 
was still greater. At the close she surprised the 
audience in several “Songs at the Piano” by 
the power of her voice as well as by a pianissimo, 
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which like the hum of bees flew through the hall, 
and still was distinct and melodious in the most 
distant part. It seemed, after each piece, as if 
the applause would never end; hardly a single 
ery of “ brava,” as is the custom here, was heard, 
but a tremendous labor of hands—some small, 
but still more large, if one may. judge from the 
sound, 

Jenny’s magic operated, further, upon Herr 
Goldschmidt’s performance upon the piano, and 
we had a musical evening during which politics 
for some hours completely forgot the discords of 
the Concert Europeéne. 

—— > 

New York PaiwHarmonic Society. A 
note from Mr. William Scharfenberg, in Willis’s 
Musical World of last week, states that the 
Directors of this body will probably, after their 
next meeting, publish a reply to the accusation of 
Mr. G.. F. Bristow. We doubt not that they 
will present a triumphant vindication of the 
course which this high-toned and admirable 
society of artists ha@ always pursued in the selec- 
tion of pieces for its programmes. The Philhar- 
monic Society, for all that we can see, has cer- 
tainly a right to devote itself to the study and 
interpretation of such music as it chooses. It was 
formed by Germans and lovers of the great Ger- 
man music, and to the end of providing in New 
York opportunities for renewing and deepening 
the acquaintance with those noble works of Art, 
and of inspiring others with the same elevating 
taste. Mr. Bristow on the other hand has a per- 
fect right to organize an orchestra purely or 
mainly for the production of native American 
symphonies and overtures. But why quarrel with 
a Society, nine tenths of whose members are Ger- 
mans, or of German taste, for cultivating that they 
desire and love! If it were put to the general 
mass of music-lovers, whether one of the (only) 
four Philharmonic concerts in a year should be 
taken from Beethoven, Mozart and Mendelssohn, 
and given up to the trial of new American works, 
we doubt if many voices would be heard to call 
it good economy, considering how little we know 
after all of the best, and that “life is short and 
Art is long.” ; ‘ ; 

We feel a certain national pride in the existence 
of the New York “ Philharmonic,” which is alto- 
gether the noblest permanent orchestra that has 
existed in our country, and in some sense the 
mainstay of true, classical taste, among us, amid 
the novelties and fashions of the day. We sub- 
join a list of its members, and pray for the day, 
when Boston, with its five or six times as many 
symphony concerts, shall possess so large and 
effective a body of musicians. 

ORCHESTRA, 

Conductor,—Mr. THEo. EisFeLD. 

Violins. Bahls, Besig, Bristow, Dodworth, C. R., Dod- 
worth, H. B, Ensign, Freising, Godone, Hansen. Helfen- 
ritter, Sr., Herwig, Hill, Kehl, Noll, Otto, Pazzaglia, Pfort, 
Prahl, Reyer, Reiff, A. Jr., Schmidt, Siedler, Schneid 
G., Thomas, Windmiiller. 

Violas. Boucher, Chevalier, Goodwin, Hirschmann, 
Lotze, Matzka, Schiillinger, Unger. 

a Bergner, Brannes, Eichhorn, Harbordt, 
aiker. 

Double Basses. Herzog, Heinecke, Jacoby, Pirsson, 
Rehder, Schiitz, Schneider, H. 

Flutes. Rietzel, Wiese. 

Oboes. Ohlemann, Stohr. 

Clarinets. Groneveldt, Starck 

Bassoons. Eltz, Hochstein. 

Horns. Knebel, Schmitz, H., Trojsi, Weber. 

Trumpets. Lacroix, Leis. 

Trombones. Daga, Nast, Spier 

i. Senia. 
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Total, 
Board of Directors of the Twelfth Season. 
H. C. Timm, President; U. C. Hill, Vice-President; L. 
Spier, Secretary ; W. Scharfenberg, Treasurer; J. L, Ensign, 
Librarian ; T. Eisfeld, G. F. Bristow, Assistants. 


—— > 


‘Tue Last Concert! To-night, (can we realize it?) 
will be the dast of the series of Germania Concerts. We 
are to hear the CHoraL Sympnony of Beethoven again: 
—that is, the first three movements for the orchestra alone. 
We will be grateful enough for that; but what a pity that 
they cannot pursue the composer’s grand and kindling 
thought to where it “ breaks forth into singing;” up to 
that sublime climax of the thought of Universal Brother- 











) hood and Schiller’s “ Hymn to Joy!” It is leaving out 


the fulfilment, aye, and the key to the whole design. 
The difficulty we presume to be in finding singers. 
Singers generally shrink from music in which they can- 
not personally appear to much advantage; and that is 
hardly possible in the high-climbing choruses and diffi- 
cult solos of Beethoven’s symphony. Yet it would 
seem that there should be among singers enough disin- 
terested zeal to bring ont once a year a work of so sub- 
lime a character, to lead them cheerfully to sacrifice 
themselves in contributing their possible to make the 
thing complete. Beethoven in writing the voice parts so 
high, relied upon an enthusiasm in the singers, kindlin 
with the inspiration of the symphony, that should li 
them above themselves for the time being. We cannot 
but hope that the revival of an interest in the Choral 
Symphony to-night, will make another performance 
called for, which shall be with chorus. 

The remainder of the programme to-night is quite rich. 
There is the Tannhduser overture, too, which has been 
silent long enough to let us come to it with new ears 
and new powers of comparison. It will be eagerly wel- 
comed. Then there is the Mendelssohn Scherzo, and the 
better portions of that glorious E flat Concerto of Bee- 
thoven; and there will be Miss LEHMANN; and a larger 
orchestra than usual. 

There must be a full Music Hall to-night, to show the 
Germanians that the Boston musical public yet appre- 
ciate good things. 








— AVbertisements. 








BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


The Germania Musical Society, 
WILL GIVE THEIR 


Fifteenth Grand Subscription Concert, 
(AND LAST OF THE SERIES,) 


On Saturday Evening, March 18th, 
ASSISTED BY 


MLLE. CAROLINE LEHMANN, 
Mr. ROBERT HELLER, 


AND BY 
NUMEROUS RESIDENT ARTISTS, 
TO AUGMENT THE ORCHESTRA. 


PROGRAMME, ° 
Part I. 

I. The Three First Movements from Symphony No. 9, 

wie Serr Ter ee ree ee Beethoven. 
Allegro non troppo.—Scherzo.— Adagio cantabile. 
2. Aria, from Robert le Diable, “ Va dit elle,”..... Meyerbeer. 
Sung by Mile. Carotine Leamann. 

8. Fifth Concerto, for Violin, (with orchestral accom- 
PRMD) 3.6 a. vice ve apercecscacccsencecccaces De Beriot. 

Performed by Wm. Scuutrze. 
4. Allegro non troppo, from Symphony No. 3, (Scotch 
Symphony,) by request,.........0.eeeceuee Mendelssohn. 


Part II. 
5. Grand Overture to “ Tannhiuser,”’ (by general desire,) 
Wagner. 
6. Adagio and Allegro, from the E flat Concerto, for * 
Piano, with orchestral accompaniment, ....... Beethoven. 
Performed by Ropert HELLER. 


7. Bwies Bong, (by GOGeO,). «0.0 scvcccccseccecssvenses Eckert. 
Sung by Mile, CARoLIne LEHMANN. 

8. Overture to ‘‘ Das Nachtlager in G Bie saves Kreutzer. 

Doors open at 63{. Concert to commence at 734. 

OF>Single tickets, 50 cents. For sale at the Music Stores, 
Hotels, and at the Door on the evening of the Concert. 

All holders of Subscription Tickets are reminded that this is 
the last Concert at which those tickets are admitted. 

(G> Our Pustic Rewearsats will continue until the 8th of 
April inclusive. Rehearsals to take place regularly on every 
Saturday and Wednesday Afternoon. 








HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


MoOosES IN EBHGY YT, 


Has elicited, and the increasing audiences of each successive 

Pp ion, together with the desire of many suburban re- 
sidents for milder weather to allow them an opportunity of 
listening again to its beautiful music, has induced the Govern- 
ment to give it again 


On Sunday Evening, March 18, 1854, 


AT THE 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


With the vocal assistance of Miss Anna Stone, Mrs. E. A. 
Wentworth, Miss S. E. Brown, Messrs. Arthurson, Thos Ball, 
H. M. Aiken, and B. Wheat, with Orchestral Accompaniment 


by the 
GERMANIA MUSICAL SOUIETY. 


Conductor....Mr. Bergmann.| Organist. ...Mr. Miiller. 


0 Doors open at 6: Performance to commence at 7 o’clock. 
(> A train from Newton and intermediate stations will be 
run, and tickets may be obtained of the Conductor. 
(Tickets for this Concert, at 50 cents each, may be ob- 
tained at the principal Hotels and Music Stores, at the doors 
on the evening of performance, and of 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, Secretary. 
No. 136 Washington Bt. 














Mlle. Gabrielle De la Motte 


WILL GIVE HER 
FOURTH AND LAST 
PRIVATE MUSICAL SOIREE, 
AT THE SALOON OF THE MESSRS. CHICKERING, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
On Monday Evening, March 20th, 
Assisted by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 


A Selection of Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, &c. will be 
resented. The Prayer of Moses by Thalberg, will be played. 
‘or full particulars, see the programme. 

(F-To commence at 8 o’clock.—Tickets, One Dollar, to be 

had at the door on the evening of the Concert. 


GRAND MUSICAL ATTRACTION 
APTOMMAS’ SOIREES. 


The SIXTH of these delightful Entertainments will take place 
On Tuesday Evening, March 21st, 


At Messrs. Chickering’s Rooms, Masonic Temple, 


On which occasion 
MISS BRAINERD, 
The distinguished Vocalist from New York, will make her 
second appearance in Boston. 
aoe ceee abbenecnweekges Mr. CAMOENZ. 














Price of admission, Half a Dollar. 

Soirée to commence at half past seven. 

Tickets, (a limited number of which only can be disposed of,) 
to be had at the Music Stores. 

IG>No postp ton 


t of the weather. 








F. F. MULLER, 
TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &e. &c. 


Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, ee - 





A SOPRANO WANTED. 
OR a church in Savannah} Ga, A good soprano singer, 
and one who is a good musician and teacher, would receive 
a fair salary, and find scholars. For further particulars en- 
quire at this office. h 11 8 m. 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 


HE subscribers having formed a Copartnership under the 
name of CHICKERING & SONS, for the purpose of con- 

tinuing the Piano-Forte Business, trust by their atten- 
tion and promptness to merit the patronage heretofore extended 
to the late Jonas Chickering. - 
THO’S F. CHICKERING, 
CHA’S F. CHICKERING, 
GEO. H. CHICKERING. 





Dec. 24. 


Mile. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 
GIVES 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 

AND MAY BE ADDRESSED AT 
56 SUMMER STREET. 


MARTIN’S GUITARS. 
HE subscribers are sole agents for this city, for the sale of 
those justly celebrated Guitars. Prices from $30 to $60. 
Every instrument is warranted to stand this climate. 
GEO. P. REED & CO.,13 Tremont Street. 





Feb.4 3m 








GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 


MOORE'S ENCYCLOPADIA OF MUSIC: 


COMPILED BY JOHN W. MOORE, 
With the assistance of other distinguished men in the musical 
world. The intention of the author is to make a most com- 
plete and thorough work of the above, which will be a desid- 
eratum in the world of music. It will be published in one 
elegant Royal Octavo volume of about 900 pages, double col- 
umns, and will contain a complete 
Dictionary of Musical Terms, 


A HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 


from the earliest time to the present, a 
Treatise on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 


a description of all known Musicat InstruMENTs, with the 
names of the most disti ed makers, and a complete Musi- 
cal Biography of over three thousand of the most distinguished 
Comp and Musicians who have ever lived. Mr. Moore has 
spent several yeare in compiling this valuable work. It is now 
going through the press as rapidly as will comport with 


accuracy. 
P. 8.—The above splendid work, which will prove invaluable 
to every pa ag musician, and to every amateur, 
ready this spring; we hope in the month of March. It has 
been delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
it, and the difficulty of stereotyping a work so full of examples. 
The delay, however, will enhance the value of the work. 
he price, bound in cloth, will be..... $3 50. 
The price, bound in half calf, will be. ...4 00. 
JOHN P. JEWETT, & Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 





Cleveland. 
Will be for sale by all the book and music dealers in the 
country. 2m Feb. 11. 
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A. W. PRENZEL 


ESPECTFULLY gives notice to his friends and all who 

wish to receive instruction from him in music, that he is 

tor commencing & new course of lessons on the PIANO- 

ORTE. Orders may be left at Richardeon’s Musical Ex- 

change, 282 Washington Street, at G. P. Reed's, or T. T. 
Barker’s Music Stores, or at his residence, 


No. 6 Acorn St., (between Chestnut and Mt. Vernon Sts.) 


Mr. F. is permitted to name the following references ; 
Judge Gro. TyLer BiceLow, 126 Tremont St. 
Mrs. Smita, 46 Mt. Vernon St. 
Mr. NATHAN AprLeton, Winter St. 
Dr. Wins.ow Lewis, Boylston St. 


Texms—$30 per quarter, at the residence of the scholar. P 
Feb. 18. 





ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Cracker of Ausir, 


pms to receive a few more pupils on the PIANO- 
FORTE and in SINGING. 

Mr. K. will be found at his residence, No. 5 Franklm Street, 
from 10 to 1] A. M. and from 2 to 8 P. M.; also at Mr. Bisas 
music seteans 115 Washington St. at 50 clock, P. M. 


MANUEL PENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Buock, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 

References. 

Messrs. Caickerine, J. P. a Gro. Puncnarp, Boston 

Messrs. Georce Pranopy, B H. Sunspee, yon 


Jan. 21. 8m. 


2,000 Copies sold in Three Months! 


Second Edition now ready. 








THE 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


By Nathan Richardson, 


Has met with a success unparalleled in the annals of music- 
publishing, 2,000 copies having been sold in three months. It 
has met with universal commendation from 


ALL MUSICIANS AND PROFESSORS, 
And is without exception, ° 
THE ONLY RAPID AND SURE METHOD OF 
Learning the Wificulties of the Piano-Forte. 


With this Instruction Book the Piano is divested of its diffi- 
culties, and no person who will use this SCHOOL as his guide, 
but will become a beautiful performer. It is the 


MOST SIMPLE, PROGRESSIVE, AND PRACTICAL WORK 
Ever introduced into this country. 
The author has received the most complimentary recom- 
mendations from upwards of two hundred different 
PROFESSORS, PIANISTS & TEACHERS, 


from all parts of the United States and Europe. The following 
are the names selected from our list, to which distinguished 
gentl we refer the public as regards its merits : 





PUBLIC REHEARSALS. 


HE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY will give Punic 
REHEARSALS at the Buston Music Hall every WEDNES- 
DAY AFTERNOON, at 3 o'clock, commencing Oct. 26. 
The full Orchestra will perform at the Rehearsals. 
Admission :—Packages containing eight tickets $1, to be had 
at ae Stores, and at the door. Single tickets 25 cents. 
oct 


cant EIAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 

of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 

stores of NATHAN RICHARDSON, 283 Washington St. or G. P. 
Rexp & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 


Rererences :—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. EK. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Mist May, 6 Franklin Place. 


LESSONS IN SINGING. 
FREDERIC RUDOLPH 


ESPECTFULLY announces his intention to remain in Bos- 
ton and give instructions in the art of Singing. 
Orders may be addressed to him at his residence (United 
States Hotel), or at the music store of Mr. Wade or Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 8m Feb. 11. 


Feb. 18, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel’s Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baxgr & Sournarp. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Geo, W. Prarr. 
George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 
ad Tremont Street. 


nov 6 


PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
G.A.SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


T° now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 





Mr. 8. may be addressed at the music stores of Oliver Ditson . 


or Nathan Richardson. 
Refers to the following gentlemen: Jonny 8. Dwieut, Esq., 
a ~ 5 yan & Co., OLiver Ditson, NaTHaN RicHARDSON. 
Oct 





D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO = 
Apr. 10. 





N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


®,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
it 
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$$ Edward 1. Balch, 





Mason, Lowell. Webb, Geo. J. 
Dreyschock, Alex’r, Bradbury. W. B. 


Mason, William. Root, Geo. F. 
Jaell, Alfred. Flint, James. 
Dresel, Otto. Bruer, Ed. 


Gockel, August. 
Bergmann, Carl. 


Rancker, T. 
Frenzel, A. W. 


Kreissmann, A. Glynn, W. C. 
Muller, F. F. Howard, Frank H. 
Hill, Francis G. Bullock, A. 


Babcock, William R. 
Leavens, B. F. 
Southard, L. H. 
Trenkle, J. 


Perabeau, H. 
Thorup, A. T. 
Wheaton, J. B. 
Bancroft, 8. A. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL 


Is beautifully got up, in embossed cloth, gilt edges, sides, 
and back, 240 pages, and sold at #4 00 per single copy. 


Published at the 
MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston, 
BY NATHAN RICHARDSON, 


and for sale at all the Principal Music Stores in the United 


SOB PRINTING, 
In all its various branches, 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
BY EDWARD L. BALCH, 
Office Journal of Music, No. 21 School St. 


The MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awarded him by the Mass. 
Charitable Mechanic Association for superior workmanship, 
may be seen at his office. 


(MUSIC prepared for Stereotyping. 


J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Apply at the Music Stores “ Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
T. Barker. 8m Dee 3. 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 


2 Seneca Ste, | corner Harrison Avenue. 


i R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, earmene * 


Boston, April 23. 
J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
Oct.8. 3m F 














Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to . 
H. E. TELTOW, Agent. 
1114 tf 80 Fayette Street. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 


This Day Published —March 11th. 


The best Primary Book on Thorough Bass 
ever issued. 


FIRST STEPS IN THOROUGH BASS, 


IN TWELVE FAMILIAR LESSONS, ARRANGED IN THE 
DIALOGUE FORM. BY A TEACHER OF MUSIC. 


The mode of instruction carried out in this work has b 
positive experience proved efficacious in imparting to a pupil 
of ten years of age, as also to any one who may be ignorant of 
the subject, correct ideas of the abstruse science of Thorough 
Bass. ‘‘The progress made by those who have learned Tho- 
rough Bass in this manner,” say the author, “has been so 
rapid (I had almost said astonishing,) that I have been u 
to communicate my method of teaching it to the public, 
many good judges who have witnessed its effects with surprise ; 
and though I acknowledge this to be an assertion introduced 
into prefaces as the names of the publishers are inserted in title 
pages, it happens. In this instance, to be literally true.” 


Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. Boston. 











States and English Provinces. All orders promptly ted 
N. B.—A list of recommendations from one to two hundred, 
may be had on application to the author. 





A large and choice stock of 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MUSIC, 
together with PIANO-FORTES, ORGANS, MUSIC-BOXES, 
&e. &c. constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest prices. 
NEW MUSIC from the best composers published, and will 
be sold at greai anne. 


GEORGE rr WEBB & co's 
PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 


Chambers, No. 3 Winter Street, Boston. 


T this Establishment may be found an elegant and exten- 
sive assortinent of 


PIANO-FORTES 
warranted equal to any in the dete market, 


uch, Power, Durability, 
be kept. 


at all prices 

in the essential properties of Tone 

Style, and Finish. None others will 
Also, an assortment of 


MELODEONS AND GUITARS. 


Mr. Webb’s long experience in the profession of Music, ena- 
bles us to assure those persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvenient to visit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that they shall be as well served by letter. 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by nal 
examination; and those who may favor us with their orders, 
can implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb’s best judg- 
ment in their favor. Any instrument ordered can be ex- 
changed if it does not suit. 


19> SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


.... AGENTS FOR.... 
hte, Newton & Bradbury's Pianos, New York. 


et, Davis & Co.’s do. Boston. 
Goodman & Baldwin's Melodeons. 
Feb » 6m 
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Letter-Press, Music ; and ib Job _ Printing-Ofice, 





NEW ELEMENTARY WORK. 
A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK OF MUSIC, 
AS CONNECTED WITH THE 
ART OF PLAYING THE PIANO-FORTE, 
BY EDWARD B. OLIVER. 


Price 50 cents. Just Published and for sale by 
Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St., 
T. T. Barker, 881 Washington St., C. C. Clapp & Co., 69 Court 
St., and by all Music Dealers. 





John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on his journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TESTIMONIALS Of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS 1s THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FoR Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am. 8. 8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also—Plain an 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 12. 





IN PRESS: 
JULLIEN’S PRIMA DONNA WALTZ, 
ARRANGED AS A 
CONCERT WALTZ FOR PIANO, 
By A. JAELL, (op. 30.) 
G. ANDRE & CO., Paraperrma. 


waArnrnnenenrs rernmsnrs rusaams oases ees 
No. 21 School St.-<<———_— 









































